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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATE* 


EGELIANWISE, we can not avoid the temptation that bids us 
make our state a unity. It is to be all-absorptive. All groups 
within itself are to be but the ministrants to its life; their reality is 
the outcome of its sovereignty, since without it they could have no 
existence. Their goodness is gained only through the overshadowing 
power of its presence. It alone, so to speak, eternally is; while they 
exist but to the extent to which its being implies them. The All, 
America, includes, ‘‘implicates’’ in James’s phrase, its constituent 
states. They are one with it and of it—one and indivisible. Each 
has its assigned place and function in the great Whole which gives 
them life. This is essential; for otherwise we should have what Mr. 
Bradley calls ‘‘a plurality of reals’’; which is to destroy the predi- 
cated unity. 

Of the exaltation of such unity a long history could be written. 
To speak only of medieval times, it would have to tell of Dante with 
his maxime unum as the maxime bonum; nor dare we repaint the pic- 
ture he drew of that world state which is One because its law is one 
and its spirit also. State must be, Gregory VII. will tell us, absorbed 
in Church; and so the eighth Boniface, perhaps with some lingering 
thought of Aquinas in his mind, will declare the heresy of dualism 
and straightway make claim to the lordship of the world. Binarius 
numerus infamis—so it was Aquinas wrote; and so it is that your 
pope must have the plenitudo potestatis and your emperor be legibus 
solutus. Thus will they embody all and transcend the shifting vari- 
ety of an inconvenient multiplicity. 

Your medieval thinker deals in worlds; with the Renaissance is 
born the national State. But only the perspective is altered. Still 
the problem is this monistic reduction. How to make of many one 
was surely the problem Henry VIII. confronted when he declared the 
realm of England to be an empire; for if it is capable of such pro- 
motion then is its king imperial, and he may work his will with 


1 Read at the Fourth Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy, at Colum- 
bia University, November 27, 1915. 
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recalcitrant chancellors who look vainly Romewards. So, too, with 
the Stuart. He mistakes the popular basis of the Tudor throne, and 
thinks a sovereignty in practise theoretical also. It is his, he urges, 
by a right divine. Like another Richard II. he feels that the laws 
are in his own breast; while non-juring Hickes will preach solemnly 
of the Stuart rectitude as he lays down the gospel of non-resistance. 

It seems far off; yet in truth it is very near to us. It would be no 
inapt definition of politics in our time to term it the search for social 
unity. Whatever political problems we may consider upon this fun- 
damental question, we shall always ultimately be driven back. How 
far, and in what way, is our society one? How far is there an inter- 
est of the Whole, a monistic interest, which transcends the interests 
of the Many who compose that whole? It is a fundamental question ; 
therefore—as the ‘‘ Parmenides’’ bears witness—it is amazingly subtle 
and difficult.. We shall find, I think, that there is one best method of 
considering our problem. Suppose that on the one hand we adopt the 
monist solution, what concrete difference will that make to our polit- 
ical life? If we are pluralists, how does that affect our activities? 
What, in short, are the consequences of our attitude? It is from them 
we may deduce its truth. 

And at the outset, let us note that we tend, in our political think- 
ing, to adopt a sort of mystic monism as the true path of thought. 
We represent a State as a vast series of concentric circles, each one 
enveloping the other, as we move from individual to family, from 
family to village, from village to city, to county, thence to the all- 
embracing State. We talk of England, Greece, Rome, as single per- 
sonal forces, transcending the men and women who compose them. 
We personalize, that is to say, the collective body. ‘‘Rome,’’ writes 
Lord Bryce, ‘‘sacrificed her domestic freedom that she might become 
the mistress of others.’’ Here is a Rome beyond her citizens, a woman 
terrible in the askepticism of her supreme sacrifice. 

Clearly the reality of the State’s personality is a compulsion we 
may not resist. But the habit is common to other things also. To the 
American, New York has a personality no less real than that of the 
Republic. To the shipowner, Lloyds is not the mere sum of its 
individual underwriters. When we take any group of people leading 
a common life, to whom some kindred purpose may be ascribed, we 
seem to evolve from it a thing, a personality, that is beyond the per- 
sonalities of its constituent parts. For us that personality is real. 
Slowly its reality has compelled the law, when dealing with associa- 
tions, to abandon the theory of fiction. A man who looks at the 
battlefield of Europe will assuredly not deny that certain personal- 
ities, England, France, Germany, are real to the soldiers who die for 
them. A man who would remain cold to an appeal to stand by Eng- 
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lishmen waxes eloquent over the splendor of England; from all 
Englishmen he synthesizes a thing greater than they. Think of the 
momentous consequences of such personalizing and then ask if we 
dare attribute fiction to its nature. ‘‘Our fellowship,’’ wrote Mait- 
land, ‘‘is no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the State’s machinery, but 
a living organism and a real person, with body and members and 
will of its own.’’ If this be true, there are within the state enough of 
these monistic entities, club, trade-union, church, society, town, 
county, university, each with a group-life, a group-will, to enrich the 
imagination. Their significance assuredly we may not deny. 

Yet, so we are told, the State itself, the society of which they form 
part, is mysteriously One above them. ‘‘Everywhere the One comes 
before the Many. All Manyness has its origin in Oneness and to One- 
ness it returns. Therefore all order consists in the subordination of 
Plurality to Unity, and never and nowhere can a purpose that is 
common to Many be effectual unless the One rules over the Many and 
directs the Many to the goal. . . . Unity is the root of all, and there- 
fore of all social existence.’’ Here is no mystic thought from the 
Kast, but a sober German jurist dealing with the essential political 
thought of the medieval world. Unity, it is clear, there finds lauda- 
tion enough. And the State as the expression of that unity enjoys a 
similar benediction. It, too, must be one and indivisible. Trade- 
unionists and capitalists alike must surrender the interests of their 
smaller and antithetic group-persons to the larger demands of that 
all-embracing One, the State. Of that One it is first that you are 
part; only in secondary fashion do you belong to church or class or 
race. In the One differences become harmonized, disappear. There 
are no rich or poor, Protestants or Catholics, Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but all are members of the state. The greatest of ideas takes 
all others to itself. ‘‘ Al] Manyness has its origin in Oneness, and to 
Oneness it returns.’’ 

So may be described the monistic theory of the State. It is a 
theory of which the importance may not be minimized in our time. 
That this view—largely perhaps from its evident relation to the domi- 
nant philosophy of Hegel—has triumphed not only in modern Ger- 
many, but also, in some lesser degree, in modern Europe, is the 
merest platitude in a world where Treitschke furnishes the theme of 
drawing-room conversation. A time of crisis unifies everywhere what 
before bore the appearance of severalty. The exclusive State makes 
an easy triumph. 

We have to admit, so your monist philosopher tells us, that all 
parts of the State are woven together to make one harmonious whole. 
What the Absolute is to metaphysics, that is the State to political 
theory. The unity is logically necessary, for were there independ- 
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ence, one group, as Lotze argued, could never act upon another. 
Were there independence there would be impenetrability. Yet noth- 
ing is so evident as the supreme fact of mutual influence. Pluralism, 
in an ultimate sense, is therefore impossible; for it would make un- 
intelligible any rational interpretation of society. 

Certain implications of this doctrine are worth noting before we 
attempt any criticism of it. If it be conceded that the analogy of 
State and Absolute be justified, clearly just as in metaphysics we can 
condemn the world as a whole, or praise it as a whole, so must the 
State be good or bad as a totality. It can not be good or bad in its 
separate parts. Pessimistic or optimistic, you may be in regard to it, 
but melioristic you have no right to feel so far as the State is con- 
cerned. For that which distinguishes your State must be implied in 
its parts, however various, is in its parts, could we but see it, and an 
evil part is evil, be it capitalist or labor agitator, only if the State as 
a totality is evil. We bridge over, in fact, the distinction between 
right and wrong, between good and bad. It is due only to the limita- 
tions of our finite political intelligence. It is not, so to speak, in the 
State-in-itself. It is only the appearance below which we must pene- 
trate if we would grasp political reality. That is why Mr. Bradley 
ean regard his Absolute—for us the State—as the richer for every 
disharmony ; for that seeming pain is in truth but a minister to joy. 

And here clearly enough Sovereignty emerges. The State must 
triumph and has need of some organ whereby its end may be attained. 
If we anywhere preach a gospel of non-resistance it is here. We go to 
war. We must fight with the State whether or no we feel the justice 
of its cause. When in 1870 the Vatican Council defined papal infal- 
libility Mr. Gladstone was quick to observe that Roman Catholic 
loyalty was endangered. Did not Sir Robert Peel oppose Catholic 
emancipation because that sect could not in his view unify its alle- 
giance? Was not the Kulturkampf but the expression of Bismarck’s 
conviction that your sovereign must be one and know no fellow? 
When M. Combes aids in the separation of Church and State, on what 
other grounds does he base his attack than this,—that only State- 
rights are real? Corporations—wormlike Hobbes called them—cause 
but troublesome disease. Forthwith let them disappear that the sov- 
ereignty of the State may be unique. 

What for us is here of deepest significance is the claim that what 
the State wills has therefore moral preeminence. We pass, if I may 
be old-fashioned and use Rousseau’s terms, from the Will of All to 
the General Will, and assume their identity. So that force gains 
a moral sanction because the réed{qv is thereby to be achieved. 
What the State ordains begins to possess for you a special moral sanc- 
tion superior in authority to the claim of group or individual. You 
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must surrender your personality before its demands. You must fuse 
your will into its own. It is, may we not without paradox say, right 
whether it be right or wrong. It is lack of patriotism in a great war 
to venture criticism of it. It has the right, as in this sovereign view 
it has the power, to bind your will into its own. They who act as its 
organ of government and enforce its will can alone interpret its needs. 
They dictate; for the parts there is no function save silent acquies- 
cence. 

For practical politics there seems no moral rightness in such an 
attitude as this. We have, in fact, to deem acts right and wrong. 
We do point to groups within the State, or parallel to it, and urge 
that they are really harmful and really beneficent. We judge them 
in reference to themselves. We take what may be appearance as 
actually constituting reality. We credit, in short, human knowledge. 
We say that there is something in appearance. If we can not credit 
it, assuredly there is nothing in which belief is at all possible. Its 
finite character we freely admit. We can not know all things. We 
have to be content with a certain specialism, leaving omniscience to. 
the Absolute. 

If, as I urge, we know not all things, but some things, if we 
know not America and Germany, but England and France, nothing 
of Julius Cesar, but much of Napoleon, then we claim the right to 
make judgments upon them. They stand by themselves, can be 
known, that is to say, independently. I do not mean that Julius 
Cesar is not ultimately connected with Napoleon or that there is no 
relation between England and America, but simply that there is no 
necessary relevance between them. Applying this to politics, I mean 
that we do not proceed from the State to the parts of the State on 
the ground that the State is more fundamentally unified than its 
parts, but we, on the contrary, admit that the parts are as real and 
as self-sufficient as the whole. I do not know England before I know, 
say, Berkeley Square and London; from Berkeley Square and London 
I come to know England. But in James’s phrase, ‘‘everything you 
ean think of, however vast or inclusive, has, on the pluralistic view, 
a genuinely ‘external’ environment of some sort or amount. Things 
are ‘with’ one another in many ways, but nothing includes every- 
thing or dominates everything. The word ‘and’ trails along after 
every sentence. Something always escapes... the pluralistic 
world is thus more like a federal republic than an empire or a king- 
dom. However much may be collected, however much may report 
itself as present at any effective center of consciousness something 
else is self-governed and absent and unreduced to unity.’’ 

We are urging that because a group’ or an individual is related 
to some other group or individual it is not thereby forced to enter 
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into relations with every other part of the body politic. When a 
trade-union ejects one of its members for refusing to pay a political 
levy it is not thereby bringing itself into relations with the Mormon 
Church. <A trade-union as such has no connection with the Mormon 
Church; it stands self-sufficient on its own legs. It may work with 
the State, but it need not do so of necessity. It may be in relations 
with the State,-but it is one with it and not of it. The State, to use 
' James’s terms once more, is ‘‘distributive’’ and not ‘‘collective.’’ 
There are no essential connections. 

We are not taking up the position that the State has no relations 
with these groups. We are simply denying that the parts must be 
judged by the State,—the individual German, let us say, by the con- 
duct of Germany. We have not to judge of all things in their State- 
context. Such a relation is a forced relation. It is charging to the 
account of your individual German things which are really ac- 
countable to Germany. We judge his conduct in life in reference to 
himself and not in reference to the State of which he is part. In the 
monistic theory of the State he derives his meaning from his rela- 
tions ; in the pluralistic theory, while his relations may be of the deep- 
est significance, it is denied that they are the sole criterion by which 
a man ought to be judged. So in the pluralistic view of the State, 
there are, as James said of the pluralist world, ‘‘real losses and real 
losers,’’ in the clashing of its parts; nor do these add mysteriously 
to the splendor of the whole. 

How, then, it will be asked, is the will of the State to be made 
manifest? If the State is but one of the groups to which the indi- 
vidual belongs, there is no thought of unity in his allegiance. The 
answer to that is the sufficiently simple answer that our allegiance is 
not as a fact unified. In the event of a great war, for example, as a 
member of the State you may be called upon to fight ; as a member of 
another group, the Quakers, you may be called upon to resist that 
demand. It seems clear that little is gained by talk of ‘‘over-riding 
demands,’’ of saying, for instance, that the demands of the State are 
all-important. They are all-important only to the State. The his- 
tory of societies fatally contradicts the view that in a crisis only the 
State will have power of compulsion. What of certain miners in 
South Wales? What of certain Unionists in Ulster? Of militant 
suffragists? Did not to them the wills of certain groups other than 
the {tate conflict with it and prove more intense in their demand? 
Such marginal cases will in all probability be rare, but there is no 
sort of guarantee that they will not occur. 

Then, it will be protested, you will abolish what lawyers mean by 
sovereignty. You justify resistance to the State. You deny that 
each state must possess a legally determinate superior whose will is 
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certain of acceptance. But it is surely evident that no such instru- 
ment does exist. We have nowhere the assurance that any rule of 
conduct can be enforced. For that rule will depend for its validity 
upon the opinion of the members of the State, and they belong to 
other groups to which such rule may be obnoxious. If, for example, 
Parliament chose to enact that no Englishman should be a Roman 
Catholic, it would certainly fail to carry the statute into effect. We 
have, therefore, to find the true meaning of sovereignty not in the 
coercive power possessed by its instrument, but in the fused good-will 
for which it stands. Men accept its dictates either because their own 
will finds part expression there or because, assuming the goodness of 
intention which lies behind it, they are content, usually, not to resist 
its imposition. But then law clearly is not a command. It is simply 
a rule of convenience. Its goodness consists in its consequences. It 
has to prove itself. It does not, therefore, seem wise to argue that 
Parliament, for example, is omnipotent in a special sense. The power 
Parliament exerts is situate in it not by law, but by consent, and that 
consent is, as certain famous instances have shown, liable to suspension, 
An omnipotence that Cardinal Wiseman can overthrow in 1851, that 
J. H. Newman ean smilingly dissolve in 1870, that constitutes in the 
judicial committee of the privy council a tribunal for ecclesiastical 
causes which clergymen of repute will regard as of no authority, and, 
therefore, neglect, seems to represent an abstraction of the facts. 
Where sovereignty prevails, where the State acts, it acts by the con- 
sent of men. 

What guarantee have we, then, in the pluralist view that the will 
of the State will prevail? It may seem that this view gives a handle 
to anarchy. It does not, I believe, give any more handle to anarchy 
than it at present possesses. If we become inductive-minded and 
make our principles grow out of the facts of social life we shall admit 
that the sanction for the will of the State is going to depend largely 
on the persons who interpret it. The monarchs of the ancien régime 
were legally the sovereign power in France, but their will was not the 
will of the State. It did not prevail because of the supreme unwisdom 
of the manner in which they chose to assume that their good was also 
the popular good. They confused what Rousseau would have called 
their ‘‘ private good’’ with the ‘‘common good’’ and Louis XVI. paid 
the penalty on the scaffold. The will of the State obtains preemi- 
nence over the wills of other groups exactly to the point where it is 
interpreted with sufficient wisdom to obtain general acceptance, and 
no further. It isa will to some extent competing with other wills, and, 
Darwin-wise, surviving only by its ability to cope with its environ- 
ment. Should it venture into dangerous places it pays the penalty of 
its audacity. It finds its sovereignty by consent transformed into 
impotence by disagreement. 
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But, it may be objected, in such a view sovereignty means no more 
than the ability to secure assent. I can only reply to the objection by 
admitting it. There is no sanction for law other than the consent of 
the human mind. It is sheer illusion to imagine that the authority 
of the State has any other safeguard than the wills of its members, 
For the State, as I have tried to show, is simply what Mr. Graham 
Wallas calls a will-organization, and the essential feature of such a 
thing is its ultimate dependence upon the. constituent wills from which 
the group will is made. To argue that the State is degraded by such 
reduction in nowise alters, so far as I can see, the fact that this is 
its essential nature. We have only to look at the realities of social 
existence to see quite clearly that the State does not enjoy any neces- 
sary preeminence for its demands. That must depend entirely upon 
the nature of the demand it makes. I shall find again and again that 
my allegiance is divided between the different groups to which I be- 
long. It is the nature of the particular difficulty which decides my 
action. 

Nor is this view invalidated by the consideration that the purpose 
of the State is larger than that of any other conceivable group, does, 
in fact, comprehend it. I am not at all certain that this is the case. 
A State may in theory exist to secure the highest life for its members. 
But when we come to the analysis of hard facts it becomes painfully 
apparent that the good actually maintained is that of a certain sec- 
tion, not the community as a whole. I should be prepared to argue, 
for instance, that in the England before the war the ideal of the 
trade-unions was a wider ideal than that which the State had at- 
tained, one is tempted to say, desired to attain. It is possible, again, 
to say of the Roman Catholic Church that its purpose is wider than 
that even of a conceivable world-state in the future; for the State 
concerns itself with the lives of men on earth, while the Roman 
Catholic Church concerns itself also with their future existence. 
And, moreover, it is not so much greatness of purpose that seems im- 
portant as the capacity to secure intensity of affection. This, as I 
argued earlier, is surely the explanation of the attitude of those who 
resist the State. The purpose of their organization is not more vast, 
but it comes nearer home to what the individual immediately desires ; 
so it has for him a greater momentary validity. He subordinates the 
will of the State to the will of his group because the latter accords 
with his desire or his conscience. I think that any one who reflects 
on the history of opposition to the State will find that this is, psycho- 
logically, the most fruitful source of its understanding. 

Now I admit quite freely that I have been discussing a sovereignty 
far wider than that which lawyers are accustomed to recognize. 
- When a distinguished jurist thinks that ‘‘sovereign power is that 
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which within its own sphere is absolute and uncontrolled,’’ and when 
another equally distinguished legal thinker argues that law rests on 
sovereignty, I can only throw up my hands. For while, for example, 
in England, the sovereign power is Parliament, and, broadly speaking, 
only the rules laid down by it will be enforced by the courts, yet 
Parliamentary opinion, Parliamentary statute, are the result of a vast 
complex of forces towards which men and groups, within and without 
the State, make often enough valuable contributions. It seems to me 
that you can never find in a community any one will which is certain 
of obedience. That is why Korkunov is profoundly right when he 
urges that its phenomena can not be regarded as the manifestation 
of such unity. I can not too greatly emphasize the importance of a 
phrase used by John Chipman Gray. ‘‘The real rulers of a society,”’ 
he says in a striking sentence, ‘‘are undiscoverable.’’ But with the 
real rulers must go sovereignty; and if you can not find them it too 
must be beyond the reach of human insight. When you come to think 
of it, the sovereignty of legal theory is far too simple to admit of 
acceptance. The sovereign is the person in the State who can get his 
will accepted, who so dominates over his fellows as to blend their 
wills with his. Clearly there is nothing absolute and unqualified 
about it. It is a matter of degree and not of kind that the State 
should find for its decrees more usual acceptance than those of any 
other association. It is not because of the force that lies behind its | 
will, but because men know that the group could not endure if every 
disagreement meant a secession, that they agree to accept its will as 
made manifest for the most part in its law. Here, at any rate, we clear 
the air of fictions. We do not bestow upon our State attributes it 
does not possess. We hold it entitled to ask from its members that 
which conduces to the achievement of its purpose not because it has 
the force to exact their consent, but because what it asks will in the 
event prove conducive to that end. Further than this we can not go. 

There are, in this view, things the State can not demand from its 
members. It could not, for instance, demand from one of them that 
he assassinate a perfectly blameless man; for so to demand is to vio- 
late for both men the whole purpose for which the State exists. It 
would have, on the other hand, a clear right to ask from each member 
such contribution as he can afford to a system of national education, 
because the modern State has decided that the more educated are its 
members the more are they likely to fulfil its end. What I mean by 
‘‘right’’ is something the pragmatist will understand. It is some- 
thing the individual ought to concede because experience has proved 
it to be good. So when the State demands from one of its members 
toleration for the religious belief of another as a right each should 
enjoy, it means that the consequences of toleration are more coin- 
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cident with the end of the State than the consequences of religious 
persecution. Our rights are teleological. They have to prove them- 
selves. That is why, I confess, one of the main comforts I derive 
from the study of Aristotle is the conviction that he attempted to 
delineate a pragmatist theory of the State. He gave to his rights the 
rich validation of experience; and surely a right that has no conse- 
quences is too empty to admit of worth. 

The view of the State I am endeavoring to depict may perhaps be 
best understood by reference to a chemical analogy. The chemist 
draws a picture of his molecule—it is a number of atoms grouped to- 
gether by certain links of attraction each possesses for the other. 
And when a molecule of, say, hydrogen meets a molecule of oxygen 
something new results. What is there may be merely hydrogen plus 
oxygen ; but you must treat it as something different from either. So 
I would urge that you must place your individual at the center of 
things. You must regard him as linked to a variety of associations to 
which his personality attracts him. You must on this view admit 
that the State is only one of the associations to which he happens to 
belong, and give it exactly that preeminence—and no more—to which 
on the particular occasion of conflict, its possibly superior moral claim 
will entitle it. In my view it does not attempt to take that preemi- 
nence by force; it wins it by consent. It proves to its members by 
what it performs that it possesses a claim inherently greater than, say, 
their Church or trade-union. It is no dry a priori justification which 
compels their allegiance, but the solidity of its moral achievement. 
So, I shall fight for England because I can genuinely accept the right- 
ness of its cause; not because when the call comes I must unheedingly 
and, therefore, unintelligently obey it. 

Surely, too, that State will be the stronger which thus binds to 
itself its members by the strength of a moral purpose validated. 
When, for example, your miners in South Wales go on strike, rather 
than attempt their compulsion by Munitions Acts to obey that for 
which they feel no sympathy, and thus produce that feeling of balked 
disposition of which Mr. Graham Wallas has written so wisely, you 
seek means of finding common ground between their group and yours, 
you will have done better. Is there not a tremendous danger in mod- 
ern times that people will believe the legal sovereignty of a State to 
be identical with its moral sovereignty? Right is a dangerous word— 
for it is political no less than ethical, and in the hands of a skilful 
statesman the meaning may be insensibly fused. So it will be 
preached eventually that where a State, from this theoretic concep- 
tion of Oneness, has a legal right, it has also a moral right which 
passes so easily into a moral obligation. Government, then, stands 
above the moral code applied to humbler individuals. It is almost 
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unconsciously exalted into tyranny. It gains the power to crush out 
all that conflicts with its own will, no matter what the ethical impli- 
cation of that will. I can then well understand why to an historian 
like Treitschke power can be the end of all things. For then power is 
moral and becomes more profoundly moral as it grows in extent. Is 
there the slightest historical justification for such a conclusion? 

The thing of which I feel afraid, if the State be admitted limitless 
power, Professor Dewey has expressed felicitously in a single phrase, 
so that I may be pardoned if I make use of him to point my moral. 
‘*It has been instructed’’ [he is speaking of the German State] ‘‘by a 
long line of philosophers that it is the business of ideal right to gather 
might to itself in order that it may cease to be merely ideal.’’ Nor is 
what he urges true of Germany alone. When you hear in Great 
Britain of unamiable retired colonels on half-pay writing from the 
comfortable seclusion of a London club that the working-classes must 
be compelled to do certain things because the existence of the State 
is threatened, the voice may be the voice of an English colonel, but 
verily! the spirit of a certain retired German cavalry officer creeps. 
into that voice. The State may ask the workers for their aid; but the 
condition must assuredly be, that when it fights, their good, no less 
than its own, is bound up with victory. It seems to me, frankly, that 
when many of us use the term ‘‘State’’ at the present time we are 
performing a mental operation of which the content is essentially 
different. The State is not the same thing, for instance, to the 
Kaiser and to Herr Kar] Liebknecht. When the former asks for the 
support of Germans that the State may not perish, he has in mind a 
thing almost antithetic to what it means for Herr Liebknecht. Is any- 
thing gained by ignoring this difference, and urging that this State, 
so fundamentally different to both men, is to have for both an equally 
valid claim? Assuredly, as the event proves, that can not be the case. 

I have tried to show that the monistic theory of the State, making 
it sovereign and, therefore, absolute, runs counter to some of the 
deepest convictions we can possess. I have urged that it will ask from 
us sacrifices it is against our consciences to give. It may of course be 
said that such a sacrifice has in it a discipline it is well for men to 
undergo. But when men begin, at the cost of suffering, to surrender 
their convictions with a monotonous regularity they will end by sur- 
rendering them without a pang. May we not here apply that sting- 
ing aphorism of Coleridge—‘‘ He loves Christianity better than truth, 
will love his sect or Church better than Christianity, and end by lov- 
ing himself best of all?’’ 

In the realm of philosophy, the last forty years have seen the 
consistent disruption of absolutisms. In the sphere of politics they 
are assuredly but the expression of what our rulers are fain to believe 
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from half-instinctive desire. The history of recorded experience 
seems to show that this kind of dogma is the stumbling-block in the 
way of all progress. The State has sovereign rights; and those who 
manipulate it will too often cause it to be used for the protection of 
existing rights. The two get identified; the dead hand of effete an- 
cestralism falls with a resounding thud on the living hopes of to-day. 
I said earlier that such absolutism bridges over the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Is it not clearly so? Is it not claimed in 
Germany that an act is justified when State necessity compels it, and 
that without reference to the accepted criteria of moral action? In 
the South African war were there not statesmen who, because they 
condemned it, were adjudged morally degenerate? Is there not in 
the United States a tendency to approximate criticism of the consti- 
tution to original sin? Please observe that I am only asking questions. 

How ever are we to get any worth out of historical experience if 
such absolutism is to be held valid? Every state then becomes ex- 
alted above the moral law. Spain was right in its attack on the 
Netherlands, and the Netherlands wrong in resisting the attack. 
Great Britain was right absolutely in the American war of Inde- 
pendence. Truly there is point in Mr. Chesterton’s remark that 
only logic drives men mad. 

Such difficulties as this the pluralistic theory of the state seems 
to me to remove. Asa theory it is what Professor Dewey calls ‘‘con- 
sistently experimentalist,’’ in form and content. It denies the right- 
ness of force. It dissolves—what the facts themselves dissolve—the 
inherent claim of the State to obedience. It insists that the State, 
like every other association, shall prove itself by what it achieves. It 
sets group competing against group in a ceaseless striving of pro- 
gressive expansion. What it is and what it becomes it then is and 
becomes by virtue only of its moral programme. It denies that the 
pursuit of evil can be made good by the character of the performer. 
It makes claim of the member of the State that he undertake cease- 
less examination of its moral foundations. It does not try to work 
out with tedious elaboration the respective spheres of State or group 
or individual. It leaves that to the test of the event. It predicates 
no certainty because history, I think fortunately, does not repeat 
itself. It recognizes the validity of all wills to exist, and argues no 
more than that in their conflict men should give their allegiance to 
that which is possessed of superior moral purpose. It is in fact an 
individualistic theory of the State—no pluralistic attitude can avoid 
that. But it is individualistic only in so far as it asks of man that he 
should be a social being. In the monist theory of the State there 
seems no guarantee that man will have any being at all. His per- 
sonality, for him the most real of all things, is sacrificed to an idol 
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which the merest knowledge of history would prove to have feet of 
clay. 

I am well enough aware that in any such voluntarism as this 
room is left for a hint of anarchy. To discredit the State seems like 
enough to dethroning it. And when the voice of the State is viewed 
as the deliberate expression of public opinion it seems like the de- 
struction of the one uniquely democratic basis we have thus far at- 
tained. But the objection, like the play queen in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ protests 
too much. It assumes the homogeneity of public opinion, and of that 
homogeneity not even the most stout-hearted of us could adduce the 
proof. Nor is its absence defect. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
it is essentially a sign that real thought is present. A community that 
can not agree is already a community capable of advance. And if 
public opinion is not homogeneous where and how is it constituted ? 
How will it prevail? I have already raised these questions. I have 
urged that the proof is not general, but particular, lies in each special 
occasion as it arises. And that is to postulate a State far from 
uniquely sovereign, since on occasion it will not prevail as on occasion 
it may not be right. 

I imagine the absolute Hobbes, who has seen internal dissension 
tear a great kingdom in pieces, hold up hands of horror at such di- 
vision of power. Maybe I who write in a time when the State enjoys 
its beautification can sympathize but too little with that prince ‘of 
monistic thinkers. And the reason is simple enough. It is from the 
selection of variations, not from fhe preservation of uniformities, that 
progress is born. We do not want to make our State a cattle-yard in 
which only the shepherd shall know one beast from another. Rather 
we may hope to bring from the souls of men and women their richest 
fruition. If they have intelligence we shall ask its application to our 
problems. If they have courage we shall ask the aid of its compelling 
will. We shall make the basis of our State consent to disagreement. 


Therein shall we ensure its deepest harmony. H. J. Laskt. 
MoGILL UNIVERSITY. 





SOCIETIES 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


 Saaae fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 

ciation was held in Philadelphia on December 28-30, 1915, at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The meeting promised ill at the 
outset, partly on account of the small number of those in attendance, 
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partly because the earlier papers, though interesting in themselves, 
failed to provoke discussion. Before its close it impressed every one 
as having been decidedly successful. 

The prevailing epidemic of influenza was no doubt largely respon- 
sible for the small attendance. One heard of several cases of severe 
illness, either of members of the association or in their families; and 
among those who were present there were a number who seemed not 
very vigorous. Especially regrettable was the absence of the secre- 
tary, Professor Spaulding, on account of the serious illness of his wife. 

One thing that helped the meeting to triumph over all disadvan- 
tages was the thoughtful hospitality of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In particular, the serving of a tasty and substantial luncheon, 
just at the door of the auditorium in Houston Hall where the sessions 
were held, was a rare and much appreciated convenience. It made it 
easy for every one to meet his friends and to make the acquaintance of 
the young newcomers—always one of the pleasantest, and not the least 
profitable, features of these annual gatherings. Besides, it ensured 
that at least the afternoon sessions should begin on time, which, I 
fancy, very nearly makes a record for this association. 

The peculiar feature of the meeting was the dedication of the first 
two sessions to papers in honor of Professor Josiah Royce, together 
with the Wednesday evening dinner at which he spoke. As Professor 
Royce himself remarked, these sessions constituted a new departure, 
as the like had apparently not been done before for a living man. He 
was naturally somewhat curious to learn who had been responsible 
for the idea; but no one seemed to know. All that any one would say 
was that the original suggestion had been for a Festschrift, and that 
somehow this other plan had taken its place. Perhaps the Festschrift 
may materialize, after all, as it is now proposed to gather all the ap- 
propriate papers into a volume. Professor Creighton offered to 
devote the May number of the Philosophical Review to this purpose, 
enlarging it if necessary. I do not understand, however, that any 
conclusive arrangements were made. 

As I remarked above, the earlier papers provoked little discus- 
sion, Professor Dewey, who, unbeknown to himself, had been assigned 
the first place on the programme, did not appear till Wednesday; 
and Professor Horne opened with his attempt to exhibit the educa- 
tional ideal involved in Professor Royce’s philosophy. No one offer- 
ing to make any comment, Professor Royce was asked to say a few 
words. His response was interesting and characteristic, and it was 
repeatedly referred to later. He said that in attempting to formulate 
his educational views he had always been embarrassed by an internal 
conflict of tendencies. On the one hand he felt himself a rebel, a 
natural-born dissenter, always prompt to challenge an accepted 
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standard ; while on the other hand he recognized that salvation for the 
individual lies in union with the community. All philosophies of edu- 
cation had been repellent to him on their formalistic side. And hence 
he had never worked out a theory of his own. 

The meeting was fortunate in being favored with papers by two 
of Professor Royce’s pupils who are now members of the medical 
profession. One of these was r. R. C. Cabot, who spoke of Royce’s 
character as a teacher, emphasizing particularly his sympathetic tol- 
erance of differences of opinion, and its effect in compelling the stu- 
dent to enlarge his own ideas. Professor Calkins spoke of Royce’s 
theism, especially as embodied in ‘‘The Conception of God’’ and 
‘‘The World and the Individual.’’ The paper contained an abun- 
dance of well-ordered data and some interesting conclusions, which 
at another time might have been eagerly debated. but which fell on 
apathetic ears. Miss Calkins insisted upon the individual self-con- 
sciousness of the Roycean absolute; also, though perhaps more doubt- 
fully, upon the distinction between the absolute and the universal 
community. Even in his later works, she said, he did not maintain 
that the community is a person, but only that it may be loved and 
served as one. The first session was concluded by the reading (by 
Professor Hocking) of Professor Howison’s paper on ‘‘The Signif- 
icance of Royce’s Work in Philosophy.’’ This contained a good deal 
of biographical material which one will be glad to see preserved in 
print. It also contained a summary criticism of two all-important 
features of Royce’s philosophy: his inference from an epistemological 
to a metaphysical monism and his voluntarism. This last, it was 
urged, despite the absolute character that was attributed to it, can 
not fail to exhibit the instability of every theory that bases truth upon 
desire. It can only end in anarchism, and has indeed been amply 
refuted by Royce himself in ‘‘The World and the Individual.”’ 

If the afternoon session began on time, the president’s address 
restored the violated tradition by beginning half an hour late. Not 
that Professor Armstrong was responsible for this; for he was at the 
hall at the time appointed ; but as there were only two or three others 
as prompt he was constrained to bow to the will of the community. 
The address on ‘‘Philosophy and Common-sense’’ seemed to many of 
us to be one of the best that our lengthening line of presidents has 
given us. It undertook, in the first place, to exhibit in the clearest 
light the shifting character of common-sense ; and, in the second place, 
to vindicate the great democratic function of philosophy as one of the 
forces that determine the development of common-sense, especially in 
its ethical aspect. 

Wednesday morning’s session began with a paper on the classi- . 


fication of delusions by Dr. E. E, Southard, the neuropathologist. He : :.. 
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offered it as an illustration of the method of research that has been 
employed in recent years in Professor Royce’s logical seminary. The 
method is that of superposition of schemata: the arbitrary applica- 
tion to a given subject-matter of the principles of classification that 
have gained acceptance in some widely different field. In this in- 
stance the distinctions of person, number, gender, voice, and mood, 
which grammar finds in various forms of the verb, were applied to 
types of delusion. The paper at once showed the altered temper of 
the meeting by the discussion which it excited. Professor Calkins 
called attention to the psychological character and value of the gram- 
matical distinctions referred to. Dr. Cohen took occasion to urge the 
importance of the study of schemata in their utmost abstraction and 
generalization, as it is pursued by formal logic. Professor Royce 
added some interesting remarks about his seminary in ‘‘the compara- 
tive morphology of conceptions,’’ as he had originally called it. He 
never knew, he said, what was going to happen in it; but it had been 
increasingly productive in various ways. Numbers of his colleagues 
from other departments had been attracted into the seminary. He 
recommended it strongly to those who wished to give ‘‘a planless 
course, with no effort, but with plentiful results.’’ 

Professor Spaulding’s paper, read by his fellow-realist Professor 
Montague, called attention to the realism openly expressed by Pro- 
fessor Royce in various passages of his recent essay on ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Logic’’; and protested against the idealistic position which 
he found still taken in some other passages. Dr. Cohen observed that 
this realism is equally in evidence in ‘‘The World and the Indi- 
vidual,’’ and attributed it to the influence of Peirce. 

Professor Sheldon contended that few had faced and none had 
solved the problem of the metaphysical status of the object of error; 
and he offered as his own solution the theory that it is not an unreal 
being (which would be a contradiction in terms), but real. Unfortu- 
nately in writing his paper he had paid no attention to the time which 
it would take to read it; and as a result his thesis was left in mid-air 
without any substantial support. This is an old and common offense, 
and it was repeated at this meeting. In my opinion it has been re- 
garded altogether too leniently by the association. The papers that 
are thus presented to the association should be written for that pur- 
pose, and adapted to the necessary conditions. Ifthe authors wish to 
expand them for publication later, that is their own affair. Or is this 
too hard a saying? 

Professor Bakewell’s paper was in one way the great success of the 
meeting, for it was given special notice in the Philadelphia news- 

papers. As it is always well for us to know what our intelligent con- 
..., ‘temporaries think of us, perhaps the editors will not object to a brief 
:** quotation (with corrected spelling) from the Public Ledger: 
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Professor C. M. Bakewell at the morning session, in an address entitled 
‘*Novum Itinerarium Mentis in Deum,’’ contended that the earlier philosophers 
[t. e., Fichte and Hegel], rather than Nietzsche and Treitschke, were responsible 
for the doctrines that led to the war. But other delegates, commenting upon his 
address afterwards, disagreed with him. 

T leave it to the reader to guess from this what Professor Bake- 
well really said. The whole notice is well worth clipping. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Professor Dewey’s paper 
on ‘‘ Voluntarism in Royce’s Theory of Knowledge’’ was finally read. 
It turned out to be a piece of purely historical study which no one was 
ready to criticize. Dr. Hartman’s analysis of causation tended to 
minimize the importance of uniform succession as a factor in the rela- 
tion, and to emphasize that of interaction. The paper brought out a 
good many comments, including a thoroughgoing condemnation of the 
whole enterprise by Professor Creighton, and a defense of it by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon and Professor Dewey. Professor Montague suggested 
a compromise between the views of idealism and monistic and dual- 
istic realism, as to the relation between the apparent and the real. 
Professor Shaw, who, like some others, had been surprised to find his 
name on the programme, had not his paper with him, and gave a 
spirited talk on modern individualism. 

The dinner at the Walton Hotel will not easily be forgotten by 
any of those present. ‘‘When all had put from them the desire of 
meat and drink,’’ President Armstrong read from a most interest- 
ing and impressive array of telegrams and letters that had been re- 
ceived from friends and admirers of Professor Royce: notably from 
Professor Palmer and President Hibben in this country, and Berg- 
son, Boutroux, and Bosanquet abroad. Then Professor Royce spoke. 
I fear that I can give the reader but a faint impression of his speech. 
It was a retrospect of his spiritual life. He began with his child- 
hood in a mining-town a few years older than himself. He told of 
the pitiless persecutions which he endured, as a red-headed country- 
Jake, from the boys of a San Francisco grammar school. This was 

his introduction to the ‘‘majesty of the community.’’ He told of 
the inspiration that had come to him, a few years later, from the 
philosopher-geologist Joseph Le Conte. It was this great teacher 
who had given him his first glimpse of the general character of scien- 
tific investigation. He told of his study in Germany, and how, 
through the teaching of Lotze, he had come under the influence of 
the German idealism; protesting at the same time that he had never 
been in any real sense an Hegelian, and that, if a comparison was 
to be made, he owed far more to Peirce than to Hegel. Soon he 
passed to memories of his maturer experience. He spoke of his 
deepening sense of the value of social union, and of his own inca- 
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pacity for most forms of social life. He had been ‘‘a helpless lover 
of the community.’’ He had had no political ability. Even on the com- 


mittees of the Harvard faculty he had been regarded as a nuisance. — 


The only society in which he had felt himself thoroughly at home was 
that of his graduate students. William James had often wished that 
he (Royce) might have a ‘‘religious experience.’’ He never had 
had one, in James’s sense; but in the company of his graduate stu- 
dents he had felt what was to him something of the divine—‘‘an effort- 
less sense of being one with the process.’’ He spoke in a few words 
of the love of logic that had grown in him of late years, and expressed 
a wish that this experience had come to him sooner. He spoke of his 
intense appreciation of the honor that his philosophical brethren 
were now doing him; and then, with a sudden transition, recalled 
how petty were all personal concerns, while the loftiest interests of 
mankind were at stake in the European war. He declared, and re- 
peated, that if in this conflict the cause of humanity—‘‘and you 
know,”’ he said, ‘‘what I mean by the cause of humanity’’—went 
down, he had no wish to survive it. And he concluded by reading 
the greater part of Swinburne’s passionate and, as he believed, pro- 
phetic poem, ‘‘A Watch in the Night.’’ 

I have left myself no space in which to say anything in detail 
about the last morning session: about Professor Ewer’s paper on 
difficulties in the teaching of philosophy, Dr. W. K. Wright’s defense 
of evolutionary ethics, Dr. Slonimski’s exposition of Kant’s use of 
the term ‘‘experience,’’ or Mr. Swenson’s exposition of the anti- 
intellectualism of Kierkegaard. Many of the members had gone 
home, but those who remained were more actively interested than 
ever. 

It remains to be said that at the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion Professor Lovejoy was elected president and Professor Singer 
vice-president; while Professor Spaulding was again reelected as 
secretary. Professor Pratt and Professor Rogers become members 
of the executive committee. Committees were appointed to present 
minutes upon the philosophical services of President Ormond and C. 
H. Peirce, the committee in the latter case consisting of Professor 
Royce. Professor Dewey, Professor Hocking, and Professor Love- 
joy were made a committee to investigate cases of alleged arbitrary 
dismissal. It is proposed to make such a committee a permanent 
organ of the association. The usual number of regular members 
were admitted; and Professor George Holmes Howison was made an 
honorary member. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 

Bryn Mawe COouLeGceE, 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The History and Theory of Vitalism. Hans Driesou. London: Mac- 
millan and Company. 1914. Pp. viii-+ 239. 


The Philosophy of Biology. JamMes JoHNSTONE. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 1914. Pp. xv-+391. 


Vitalism will not down. A consideration of recent literature drives 
us to this conclusion. One of the most widely read philosophical works 
of the past few decades (Bergson’s “Creative Evolution”) is primarily 
a defense of this doctrine. The writings of Driesch, both in German 
and in English, have followed one another with marvelous rapidity and 
forced themselves upon the attention of even the most unswerving mech- 
anist. And now there comes a volume by a more recent recruit, who has 
hitherto been chiefly associated in the public mind with the “ conditions 
of life in the sea.” 

The strength of vitalism’s appeal has a twofold basis: (1) the manifest 
failure of dogmatic mechanism, as thus far formulated, to explain (even 
in the sense of adequately describing) certain conspicuous facts of de- 
velopment, function, and behavior; and (2) the unpalatable corollaries, 
religious and ethical, which are supposed to follow inevitably the accept- 
ance of a radical mechanism. Considerations of the former class appeal 
primarily to the trained biologist, while the latter have most weight with 
the non-scientific reader. The weakness of vitalism lies in its failure to 
offer anything but a formal or verbal solution of the difficulties which it 
raises, and in its insistence on indeterminism, a doctrine which, if ap- 
plied consistently, would stifle experimental research in biology. 

The controversy between mechanism and vitalism is by no means a 
new one. It dates back to the Greeks. Nor is it an isolated one, apart 
from other fields of thought. It has many points of contact with the 
time-honored problems of materialism versus idealism, determinism versus 
free-will, parallelism versus interactionism, preformation versus epi- 
genesis, and doubtless others. 

Driesch, in the volume under consideration, offers us a very useful 
and interesting historical sketch of the evolution of vitalism from Aris- 
totle to the present day. Both the exponents and the antagonists of the 
doctrine are given a hearing. We have critical discussions of the views 
of Aristotle, Harvey, Stahl, Buffon, Needham, Maupertuis, C. F. Wolff, 
Bonnet, Haller, Blumenbach, Bichat, Kant, Oken, Reil, Treviranus, von 
Baer, J. Miiller, Liebig, Schopenhauer, Lotze, Bernard, Dubois-Reymond, 
Helmholtz, Wigand, Bunge, von Hartmann, E. Montgomery, G. Wolff, 
Reinke, and others. Certain of these, who thought they were opponents 
of vitalism (e. g., Lotze, Claude Bernard) are found, on analysis, to be 
vitalists at heart, while Bunge, who is commonly identified with that 
school, owes this fact to his having had the temerity to concede the possi- 
bility of a vitalistic interpretation at a time when biologists, almost as a 
unit, were on the other side. 

_ The “ criterion,” Driesch tells us in advance (p. 6), “by which we can 
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test every body of doctrine offered by history ” is a recognition of the differ- 
ence between “static” and “dynamic teleology.” The former, while it 
recognizes the fact of organic purposefulness, regards it as “the result of 
a special constellation of factors known already to the sciences of the 
inorganic” (p. 1). This was the earlier view of Driesch himself. The 
second alternative, to which alone he applies the term “ vitalism,” is that 
“the processes of life [are] purposive because of an unanalyzable auton- 
omy” (p. 5). These last words will probably strike most readers as hope- 
lessly vague, but such a criticism, at this point, would of course be pre- 
mature. It should first be learned whether the author gives them a more 
definite meaning before he closes. 

The volume is divided into two sections, the first historical, the sec- 
ond theoretical. While a résumé of the former section is scarcely prac- 
ticable, a few points deserve passing mention. Driesch censures scien- 
tists at large for their failure to read Kant in the original, and under- 
takes to fill out this gap in their education by a brief exposition of 
Kant’s views, so far as they bear on biological problems. I am afraid 
that few of us will be thereby moved to undertake a more exhaustive 
study of the “Critiques.” This is not intended as a reflection on the 
expositor, whose discussion is largely a running commentary on carefully 
chosen citations from the philosopher. When Driesch, a sympathetic stu- 
dent and apparently a profound admirer of Kant, admits that many of 
these utterances are obscure and inconsistent with one another, and 
when he tells us more than once that “almost any view could find ma- 
terial to support it in the ‘ Critique of Judgment’” (p. 77), the average 
biologist may be pardoned if he regards other reading as more impera- 
tive. Surprising enough, in view of Driesch’s searching studies of Kant, 
is his confession that, after all, he can not feel sure just what the Kénigs- 
berg philosopher did believe regarding vitalism, and his expression of 
doubt as to whether Kant himself really knew. After leading us through 
a maze of seemingly contradictory opinions, our author states, as his 
“final attitude towards the biological content of the ‘Critique of Judg- 
ment,’ ” that “in the case of man and his actions Kant is indubitably a 
vitalist, while as regards the facts of organization he is only problematic- 
ally so” (p. 86). 

Historically, we are told, vitalism divides itself into an earlier and a 
later phase, separated by a gap, occurring during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when it was temporarily stifled, or “ out-shouted” by 
the dominant mechanism of the period. Regarding the passing of the older 
vitalism our author has this to say: “It is said of political parties that 
they die out when they no longer have opponents to contend with. Some- 
thing similar is also true of scientific and philosophic theories; ... they 
become lax and careless in their logical deductions; they forget to justify 
every assertion in the light of the theory of knowledge. . . . In such cir- 
cumstances a doctrine declines and eventually dies. It may, of course, 
have nevertheless been the right explanation, but what was right in it 
was buried under a mass of confused and false details. The opposing doc- 
trine which takes its place can not be said to have refuted its predecessor 
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as a whole; for it has refuted only certain particulars which were wrong 
and not well founded on it... . But, finally, the old theory rises again in 
a new and imgroved form, thankful for honest and well-founded criti- 
cism, even though that criticism was wrong in its essentials—and that is 
exactly what happened in the case of the old Vitalism” (pp. 123-125). 

In a chapter on “The Critics and the Materialistic Reaction,” 
Driesch repeats his already familiar attacks on “Darwinism” and the 
zoology of the later decades of the nineteenth century. The virulence and 
exaggeration which pervade these passages are at times ludicrous: “ Dar- 
winism, which explained how by throwing stones one could build houses 
of a typical style” (p. 187); “ Botany [as contrasted with zoology] re- 
mained a science” (p. 139); “ Animal morphology celebrated a perfect 
witches’ orgy. It elaborated a phantastic construction of so-called ‘ genea- 
logical trees’” (p. 140); the “laws” fabricated by “general zoology” 
“simply violated every principle of the formation of scientific concepts ” 
(p. 141); “ The Darwinian school studied the construction and develop- 
ment of animals only so far as to compare them with one another, and 
to concoct genealogical trees” (p. 149). 

How did zoology finally extricate itself from this “unworthy state”? 
“Tt was, on the one hand, the physiology of form construction which orig- 
inated in His, and was materially advanced by Roux, and, on the other, 
the exact researches made upon variations, hybrids, and mutations, which 
ushered in the much-needed reformation” (pp. 141, 142). And it 
was this new movement in biology, we note, which likewise ushered in 
Neo-vitalism. “ All new facts which support the theory of the autonomy 
of life have been won in this field of investigation [7. e., “ mechanics of 
development ”] with the exception, of course, of those which are derived 
from the analysis of human action” (p. 171). As is well known, Driesch’s 
own chief contributions to biology were in the former field. 

In this volume and elsewhere Driesch is singularly indifferent to the 
great scientific awakening which followed the publication of the “ Origin 
of Species.” To him its only results of consequence seem to have been 
the apotheosis of chance and an insensate desire to trace out “ genealog- 
ical trees.” The latter, in particular, are the objects of his scorn. This 
appears to be less because they were imaginary constructions than be- 
cause, even if true, they would have had very little importance for biol- 
ogy. Apart from some object or guiding principle, manifesting itself in 
evolution, no mere description of past happenings, he thinks, can be of 
much significance. Indeed, he denies our right to apply the term “ evo- 
lution ” to a process thus conceived. It would be merely a “ cumulation.” 

It is doubtful whether most biologists whose work extends back 
through the past twenty or thirty years would be willing to grant that 
their early labors had been wasted. Morphology and embryology, guided 
by the clarifying idea of descent, were certainly much more profitably 
occupied than before that all-important clue was furnished them. If 
there was much unbridled speculation concerning genetic relationships, 
this fact does not vitiate the really great and enduring achievements of 
the period. Many of the “homologies” established by comparative anat- 
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omy and embryology will doubtless never be overthrown, while our con- 
viction that true homology denotes blood relationship is one of the crown- 
ing achievements of the past century. Such careful descriptive work, in- 
deed such wholly legitimate speculation respecting animal affinities, were 
necessary before an inquiry could profitably be made into “ developmental 
mechanics ” or into the moving forces in racial evolution. 

It must be remembered, too, that many of our present leaders in biol- 
ogy were active participants in that “ witches’ orgy ” of twenty years ago. 
If they passed over in a body to other lines of work, it was due partly to 
a realization that, at this juncture, the newly opened fields were more 
promising, partly to the gregariousness of even so highly evolved an ani- 
mal as Homo scientificus. It was no confession of the futility of their 
past endeavors. 

In the second part of Driesch’s volume he leaves the historical de- 
velopment of the vitalistic doctrine and takes up its theoretical justifica- 
tion. Unlike his former discussions of the subject (e. g., “Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism”), the present one does not “ ascend from 
the facts to a theory, but descends from a theory, 7. e., a logic of possi- 
bilities, to the fact, 7. e., to realities.” Thus he gives us for the first time 
a “deductive Vitalism as a real union of logic and biology, or rather as a 
sort of filling out of certain departments of logic with biological facts” 
(p. 188). This would seem to mark the final step in Driesch’s progress 
from an experimental zoologist to a professor of philosophy. 

On purely logical grounds, so he tells us, he is able to discover four pos- 
sible “types of becoming.” The fourth type is the one with which, as a 
vitalist, he is chiefly concerned. This is “becoming which changes the 
state of the systein in such a way that the number of different kinds of 
relations among the things increases without there being any kind of 
spatial agency that can be made responsible for this increase. In this case 
‘immaterial’ or non-spatial agents must have been at work. . . . The most 
important form of this type of becoming would be that in which a distri- 
bution of the things in one system of the form of a mere sum would be 
transformed into a distribution that would be in some sense a wnity or 
totality, without any spatial mechanical predetermination of this totality. 
. . . We shall call this type of becoming unifying or individualizing causal- 
ity” (pp. 200, 201). Needless to say, this type of becoming is the one 
which is presided over by “ entelechy.” 

We fear that the normal, unsophisticated scientist has much the same 
distrust of a logician that a large section of the public has of a lawyer, and 
for the same reason. If the interests of his client demand that a proof be 
found, the successful lawyer will find it—that is the essence of his profes- 
sion. Correspondingly, we may well query whether a “ logical possibility ” 
of vitalism would ever have been discovered except by a convinced vitalist. 
And we may be perfectly sure that no one who is not already convinced 
will be converted to vitalism by such a deductive “ demonstration.” 

Driesch’s “ empirical proofs of vitalism” and much of his subsequent 
discussion are little more than a condensed repetition of what he has 
already told us in his “ Science and Philosophy of the Organism.” His 
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arguments have already been treated at some length in this Journat by 
the present reviewer, and further consideration seems unnecessary here. 
I may say, however, that while I can not believe that Driesch has offered 
us anything more than a pseudo-solution of the problems he has raised, I 
believe that the problems themselves are real ones. And furthermore, I 
believe that in precisely formulating these problems Driesch has conferred 
a real and lasting service on biology. In recognizing their importance he 
has displayed a much more profound insight than some of his critics, who 
are content with repeating mere conventional phrases by way of reply. 


Those who knew of James Johnstone only as the writer of an instructive 
work on the bionomics of the sea? were scarcely prepared for this more 
recent volume dealing with the meaning of life itself. By many biologists 
such an excursion into philosophy will doubtless be regarded as the first 
step in the undoing of a man of science. And the example of Driesch is 
sometimes held up as a terrible warning. Whether or not this is true in 
Johnstone’s case time alone can tell. Unfortunately for the prognosis, we 
find our philosopher consigning important fields of organic happening to 
“spontaneity” and frankly stating that “there are organic differences 
which have no causes” (p. 242). To accept this viewpoint consistently is 
to admit the futility of experimental research in what we now regard as 
some of the most promising fields of biological endeavor. On the other 
hand, it must be conceded that ingenious experiments have been devised 
with the express object of determining whether or not vital phenomena are 
primarily purposive, and that to this extent vitalism has played the part of 
a working hypothesis. 

The work of Johnstone is a skilfully blended mixture of the teachings 
of Bergson and those of Driesch, a fact which the author freely admits in 
his introduction. As Bergson’s special contributions we recognize “ dura- 
tion,” the “ vital impulse,” the arrest of the dissipation of energy by living 
things, and the suggestive analogy between the scientific account of natural 
phenomena and a series of moving pictures; also the relation between the 
animal and plant kingdoms in nature and the dissociation of originally 
combined tendencies during evolution. From Driesch are obviously de- 
rived “entelechy,” the “intensive manifoldness,” and many of the biolog- 
ical facts introduced as evidences of vitalism. Indeed, throughout the 
book, we meet with no important line of argument which is not already 
familiar to one who has read “ Creative Evolution” and “ The Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism.” But it would be unjust to let the matter 
rest here. Johnstone has thoroughly assimilated the doctrines of his two 
masters and presented them in his own words, illustrated to a great extent 
by his own examples. He has largely spared us the perfervid rhetoric of 
the one and the metaphysical entanglements of the other. The outcome is 
a very readable and suggestive volume, by no means lacking in originality. 

As we should have naturally expected, the work is strongest in its por- 
trayal of the fundamental inadequacy of much of the current mechanistic 

1Vol. VII., pages 309-330. 
2‘‘Conditions of Life in the Sea.’? Cambridge University Press. 1908. 
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“explanation ” of vital phenomena. But I can not believe that either 
Bergson or Driesch or Johnstone has contributed much to the positive 
solution of these problems. 

Johnstone’s argument from the second law of thermodynamics agrees 
pretty closely with that of Bergson, and is open to the same criticism. 
Accepting as “scientifically ” demonstrated the law of the dissipation of 
energy and the consequent decrease of diversity throughout the universe, 
he tells us that nevertheless “we are certain that it is not universally true. 
For there must always have been an universe—at least our intellect is capa- 
ble of conceiving beginning. . . . We refuse to regard the problem as in- 
soluble, and we must think of the second law as true of our physical experi- 
ence only . . . we have to seek for an influence compensatory to it” (p. 64). 

This sounds promising and we read on expectantly. Living organisms, 
he tells us, following Bergson, are characterized by their capacity for accu- 
mulating energy which otherwise would pass into low-temperature heat 
and become unavailable for further happening. The energy thus accumu- 
lated is subsequently utilized with a minimum of dissipation, since “ in the 
animal organism chemical energy transforms directly to mechanical energy 
without passing through the phase of heat” (p. 69). Moreover, in living 
things energy transformations are held to be reversible in a sense that is 
not true of non-living. “Such concepts as temperature and pressure are 
statistical ones, and are applied to the mean properties of a large number 
of molecules” (p. 116). The disappearance of molar temperature differ- 
ences involves the loss of available energy, only because we can not put to 
use the differences in the energies of individual molecules. This leads 
naturally to an introduction of “ Maxwell’s Demons.” And the upshot of 
the whole discussion is that “ primitive organisms, or even the tissue ele- 
ments in the bodies of the higher organisms,” may play the part of these 
demons, and thus possess the “ power of directing physico-chemical proc- 
esses” (p. 119). I may remark that this possibility is made much more 
plausible by our author than would be inferred from such a bare statement 
as I have given. 

Furthermore, this struggle “towards averting or retarding the prog- 
ress towards dissipation, or irrecoverable waste, of cosmic energy—that 
of the sun’s radiation, and of the motions of the moon”—is mani- 
fested in the activities of all organisms, notably those of man himself. 
Thus, “life as a whole, on the earth, does not conform to the law of dissi- 
pation. That which is true of the isolated processes into which physiology 
decomposes life is not true of life. . . . Solar radiation falling on sea and 
land fritters itself away in waste irrecoverable heat, but falling on the 
green plant accumulates in the form of available chemical energy. The 
total result of life on the earth in the past has been the accumulation of 
enormous stores of energy in the shape of coal and other substances. By 
its agency degradation has been retarded” (p. 82). 

This is all interesting and suggestive, though not entirely convincing. 
But even if Johnstone’s whole line of argument be accepted, how far does 
it take us? The author himself tells us at one point that living things 
constitute but a “film of inconceivable tenuity ” covering the earth’s sur- 
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face. So this reversal of the law of dissipation can not apply to more than 
an infinitesimal part of the universe. And even here all that is claimed is 
that “the second law of thermodynamics does not restrict the energy- 
transformations ... to the same extent? that it restricts the energy- 
transformations of the physico-chemical mechanism” (p. 69). He grants, 
as he must, the loss of heat by “ warm-blooded” animals and even, to a 
lesser extent, by others. 

Is this slight barrier, then, all that stems the torrent of dissipating 
energy throughout the universe? We look in vain for a further suggestion 
from Johnstone. Bergson does, indeed, intimate that life is much more 
prevalent in the universe than we are wont to suppose, but even this admis- 
sion helps us little. Nothing short of a complete hylozoism would meet the 
needs of the situation. Unless there are factors adequate to undo the 
whole work of degradation, the universe is doomed to extinction. 

I shall not here discuss Johnstone’s other arguments for a vitalistic 
interpretation of biological phenomena, though they constitute a con- 
siderable part of the volume at hand. As I have already stated, they are 
substantially the arguments of Driesch and of Bergson. It is my belief 
that they can be met only by departing somewhat from the traditional 
mechanistic standpoint. The direction in which I believe the solution to 
lie has already been indicated in my review of an earlier work of Driesch’s 
(op. cit.). I hope in the future to amplify this theme. 

Francis B. SUMNER. 
Scripps INSTITUTION FOR BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study in Religious Soci- 
ology. Emme Durknem. Translated from the French by Joseph 
Ward Swain. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1915. Pp. xi 456. 


This careful translation of Professor Durkheim’s now three-years-old 
work will be welcomed by all interested in sociological, religious, and epis- 
temological theory. The translation is literal, hence much of the grace and 
brilliancy of Professor Durkheim’s style has been lost in the process. On 
the other hand, Mr. Swain, the translator, is himself a student and faith- 
ful disciple of the French sociologist, hence we may be sure that the 
master’s meaning has in all cases been strictly adhered to. 

The student of social science has long been accustomed to associate 
Professor Durkheim’s work with the pronounced tendency to emphasize 
the social basis of all socio-psychological phenomena. Never before, how- 
ever, has this emphasis been so absolute and categorical as is the case in 
the author’s analysis of the religious life. The data for the analysis are 
furnished by the totemic system of Australia, a field which Professor 
Durkheim handles with an authoritativeness born of systematic study 
extending over many years. 

At the close of an extensive and painstaking argument the author is 
led to identify the core of all religion with mana, the belief in an imper- 


8 Italics mine. 
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sonal supernatural power. Mana itself, however, proves to be but a form 
of the totemic principle, the ‘power at the root of the totemic system. 
Mana and the totemic principle, finally, are shown to be of social deriva- 
tion: mana is but a symbol of society, the totemic principle, of the clan. 

Not satisfied with having thus demonstrated the social derivation of 
religion, the author extends his argument to the domain of thought itself 
in an attempt to show that society is the fundamental determinant of the 
categories underlying the processes of thought. 

Professor Durkheim’s work, in its English version, constitutes a signal 
contribution to our sociological and religious literature, while much 
credit is due the translator for the successful accomplishment of so ardu- 
ous a task. 


A. A. GoLDENWEISER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1915. 
The History and Derivation of the Word “Function” as a Systematic 
Term in Psychology (pp. 473-484): K. M. DatLensacu. - The word fune- 
tion comes into general use with Brown (1778-1820) in his “ Physiology 
of the Mind.” The term appears to have originated in works on phrenology. 
The Thermal Sensitivity of the Stomach (pp. 485-494): Epwin G. Bor- 
1nG. — Thermal sensations of warmth or cold arise either in the stomach or 
in tissues immediately adjacent to it at 40°C. and 30°C., respectively. 
The Self in Scientific Psychology (pp. 495-524): Mary Wuiton CaLkIns. 
- Many psychologists find themselves conscious of a self through experi- 
mental and analytical methods of introspection. There still remains a 
great group of writers who do not recognize the self because the self is 
always present, other activities have been their chief concern, and the 
self has been positively ruled out by instruction and rules for introspec- 
tion. Grasping, Reaching, and Handling (pp. 525-539): Garry C. Myers. 
-A detailed account of the development of the grasping, reaching, handling 
movements of the author’s baby during its first nine months. The Influ- 
ence of Suggestion on Imagination (pp. 540-549): Gustave A. FEINGOLD. 
— Experiments with ink blots and postal cards indicate that imagination is 
controlled by suggestion in about 25 per cent. of the cases. The more 
specific the suggestion the less fertile imagination becomes, which has its 
educational and sociological bearings. Thanatophobia and Immortality 
(pp. 550-613) : G. Srantey Hatt. - The child knows little concerning death 
and the corpse. He desires to know little or nothing. Funeral ceremonies 
are designed to take the mind away from the decay of the body. Life after 
death is clung to because death as the end of all is hard to grasp. Medicine, 
hygiene, life insurance, ete., receive reinforcement in the fear of death. 
Immortality may be the desire to be remembered and esteemed, still to have 
influence, to secure the rewards of this life, to leave children, to become a 
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part of a universal life, to become a part of universal wisdom, to become 
free. Each of these views is an attempt to make death less fearful. A 
greater love for the present life in a way partially counteracts thoughts of 
death. Book Reviews: (pp. 614-618); Anna M. Petersen and E. A. Doll, 
Sensory Discrimination in Normal and Feeble-minded Children: SaMuEL 
W. Fernspercer. Lewis M. Terman. I. Suggestions for Revising, Extend- 
ing, and Supplementing the Binet Intelligence Tests. II. Psychological 
Principles Underlying the Binet-Simon Scale and Some Practical Con- 
siderations for Its Correct Use. III. The Significance of Intelligencd 
Tests for Mental Hygiene: Fuorence Mateer. Lewis M. Terman, The 
Effects of School Life upon the Nutritive Processes, Health, and the 
Composition of the Blood: Fuorence Mateer. Lewis M. Terman, Recent 
Literature on Juvenile Suicides: Fuorence Mateer. John F. Shepard, 
The Circulation and Sleep: SaMuEL W. FERNBERGER. 


The American College: A Series of Papers Setting Forth the Programme, 
Achievements, Present Status, and Probable Future of the American 
College. Introduction by William H. Crawford. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. xi-+ 194. $1.25. 

Richards, Herbert. Aristotelica. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 1915. 
Pp. viii + 167. 

Smith, E. M. The Investigation of Mind in Animals. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1915. Pp. ix+ 194. 


Stewart, H. F. The Holiness of Pascal. Cambridge: University Press. 
1915. Pp. lx+145. $1.20. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


At a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on December 20, 1915, a paper 
was read by Mr. J. W. Scott, entitled “On the Common-Sense Distinc- 
tion of Appearance and Reality.” Common-sense, he maintained, never 
goes through the world taking things at their face value. On the contrary, 
it selects one from the many appearances of an entity, and signalizes it as 
the reality, of which the rest are the seeming, and from a knowledge of 
which the rest in certain circumstances can be expected. The thesis which 
the author endeavored to defend was that the “ real ” appearance possesses 
the characteristic of being the container, of which the other appearances 
are the content. He illustrated this thesis first of all by reference to the 
familiar class of varying appearances consisting in the varying sizes and 
shapes which a visual object assumes when placed in varying perspectives. 
As regards the essence of the relationship of containing, it seemed to him 
that the containing appearance was to the contents that which gave us 
power over them. The container, as distinct from the contents, was that 
vantage-ground, which, once seized, cleared a path for thought, as it were, 
to the contents, and made the transition to them rapid, certain, and easy, 
and so put them in our power. This power-conferring nature of the former 
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might be spoken of as its focal character, its centrality. A containing 
limit contains in virtue of the fact that the thought of it is focal to the 
thought of all its contents. The real appearance is, then, the containing 
appearance; not the container alone, but the container together with all 
that it contains. Every “real” is enriched with what it may appear to be. 
In view of its initial effort to make itself at home in the world, common- 
sense dare not be satisfied with what it calls the reality and nothing else, 
rejecting all appearances, for the various appearances which a thing can 
wear are part of its behavior and are what common-sense comes to learn 
to anticipate. Common-sense, in learning what to anticipate, has in it 
a tendency to lose its concreteness. Science encourages that tendency 
to a much further extent, and, in doing so, it at once brings common- 
sense nearer to reality, and hides reality more effectively from it. 
Keeping our eye on the larger facts with which science deals, we are 
given an infinitely wider range of expectation, which, in consequence, 
we can not hold all before our minds at once, except by proxy, in 
the form of abstract conceptions. When, for example, science turns its 
attention from the ringing bell to the universal fact of sound, it uses 
this particular noise to introduce us to a whole tract of the universe. 
But then we are only introduced to it as a child might be introduced to 
the Atlantic Ocean if it be taken to wet its feet on the coast of Galway. 
We emerge with the conclusion, the writer argued, that the real is not a 
few selected appearances only, but that everything that appears at all is 
real. The real means all that is, and “ what is ” includes all that it seems 
to be, except, indeed, what is indiscernible from and so identical with 
another. ’ 


Tue following officers were elected at the recent meeting of the South- 
ern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: president, Professor D. S. 
Hill, of Tulane University; vice-president, Professor E. K. Strong, Jr., of 
George Peabody College; members of the Council, Professors P. Wardlaw, 
of the University of South Carolina, J. C. Barnes, of Maryville College, 
and E. E. Rall, of the University of Tennessee. 


TueE Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met on January 24. The following papers were read: 
“ General Ethnological Notes from Porto Rico,“ Professor Franz Boas; 
“ Porto Rican Burial Caves,” Mr. Robert G. Aitken; “ Archeological Work 
in Porto Rico,” Dr. H. K. Haeberlin. 


Dr. Kate Gorpon, head of the department of education, Bryn Mawr 
College, goes next September to the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, where she will have charge of the Bureau of Mental Tests and 
give instruction in psychology in the woman’s department of the School of 
Applied Design. 


Dr. Oswatp Kutps, professor of philosophy and psychology at Munich, 
has died at the age of fifty-three years. ‘ 











